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DR. MEYER ON THE DANGERS OF KNOWING THINGS 
WITHOUT DOING THINGS 



JAMES H. TUFTS 
Department of Philosophy, The University of Chicago 



An extremely valuable article by Dr. Adolph Meyer in the 
Psychological Clinic has a much broader significance for teachers 
and superintendents than is at first evident from its title : "What 
Do Histories of Cases of Insanity Teach Us Concerning Pre- 
ventive Mental Hygiene During the Years of School Life?" 
Although prompted by a study of cases of insanity the conclu- 
sions reached have a direct and vital significance for our whole 
educational programme. For they bear not only on the treatment 
of the children who fall by the way, but as well on the treatment 
of the very large number who fail to make the fullest success of 
life. They touch also the core of one type of moral failures. 

Dr. Meyer first points out that the seclusive, dreamy children, 
characterized at times by depth of thought, are peculiarly 
liable to develop that type of insanity known as dementia praecox, 
a precocious or early dementia in contradiction to the dementia 
of senility. 

The early history of persons admitted to the insane hospitals 
shows that as a rule they were peculiar, rather than defective, 
and that they were characterized rather by repression than by 
aggressive mischief. They "are the very ones whom a former 
generation might have looked upon as model children." Dr. 
Meyer does not think most of these cases due to such organic 
causes as to make them in any sense hopeless, if proper educa- 
tional methods are used. The trouble is due to a "perfectly 
natural, though perhaps unusually persistent development of 
tendencies difficult to balance." "Tendencies of day-dreaming, a 
reading craze, or sexual imagination, the meeting of failure by 
dreaming or by dodging consequences, if not corrected by actions, 
may develop an ever-widening cleavage between mere thought- 
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life and the life of actual application, such as would bring with 
it the corrections found in concrete experience." Then under 
some strain which a normal person would be prepared for, a 
sufficiently weakened and sensitive individual will give way. 
Moreover many who do not break down completely have their 
lives partly spoiled or their success seriously interfered with. 
"Most failures are persons who withdraw from straightforward 
and wholesome activity into seclusion, into flights of imagination, 
or so-called "deep thought," all of which tends to make ordinary 
concrete activity appear as shabby and inferior." Dementia is 
chiefly a deterioration of instincts of action. 

What can be done for such children? The remedy is obvi- 
ous. "If opportunities for doing and accomplishing simple and 
enjoyable things could be furnished mere dreams of doing and 
accomplishing would be less tempting." We must find the proper 
level and avoid for the time at least the strain of disappointment 
or of unhappy comparison. Dr. Meyer sums up in these two 
paragraphs which deserve the most serious consideration : 

"To sum up, I should urge that we spread among teachers 
and pupils a realization of the fact that knowledge must be a 
knowledge of doing things, and next a knowledge ready for 
doing things. Even in cultivating the instincts of play and 
pleasure we must aim to make as attractive as possible those 
games and diversions which require decision and action, and 
carry with them a prompt demand for correction of mistakes and 
reward for achievement : actual play with others and for others, 
and not the play of mere rumination. We further must aim to 
find levels of activity with moderate demands and well within the 
limitation of even the less brilliant or less vigorous children and 
yet giving full enough satisfaction to remain attractive and 
truly stimulating. 

"It is lamentable to hear youngsters, encouraged by their eld- 
ers, refuse to do certain things because they already know how 
to do them. When doing things becomes less attractive than 
knowing things, an avenue for disappointment if not for failure 
has been opened before the pupil. It is evidently the plain duty 
of those who have to map out curricula and those who have to 
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advise as to the life of children who are in danger, to see that 
the doing of things is made infinitely more attractive than is 
usually the case. I do not see why the success of efforts directed 
toward this object should not appear more glorious than, or at 
least as glorious as, the devising of some new plan of cramming 
the pupil with the subjects of a conventional curriculum. Thus 
it is that through training in wholesome action as well as in 
physical culture a real hygiene is making its way into the 
schools." 



